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PRACTICAL NURSING— YESTERDAY AND TODAY 1 

By Grace Watson, R.N, 

Instructor, Philadelphia General Hospital School of Nursing, Philadelphia 

IN a book published last year, entitled "A Short History of Nurs- 
ing," and written by Lavinia L. Dock and Isabel M. Stewart, there 
is a comprehensive view of our profession from its beginning up to 
the present. Through this book one feels the inspiration which 
prompted and made possible the work of the pioneers in nursing. Its 
closing chapter ends with a call to the "Apprenticeship of Duty" and 
an inspiring vision of the future. In the light of the ideals which have 
given nursing its rich heritage, the nurses of today may look upon the 
present with courage and assurance, even though the picture be 
clouded with immediate perplexities. 

The object of this paper is the consideration of that phase of 
nursing, so called "practical nursing," of yesterday and today. By 
practical nursing of yesterday, is meant the average standard of nurs- 
ing work in hospitals of a period of twenty or more years ago. 

No absolute statement can be made concerning the average stan- 
dard of this period, because at that time, every training school had 
its own standard, which was largely determined by the superintendent 
of nurses, on a basis of the nursing education received by her in her 
own school. In order to judge the practical nursing standards of 
earlier years, let us consider first some of the facts concerning the 
system of nursing education in training schools connected with large 
and representative hospitals, and particular factors in the teaching 
of practical nursing. 

The curricula of the majority of training schools of twenty years 
ago included relatively few subjects. These were Anatomy and 
Physiology, Materia Medica, Practical Nursing, Dietetics, Massage, 
Bandaging, Medical Diseases, Surgery, Obstetrics, Gynecology, Ner- 
vous and Mental Diseases, and Ethics. The superintendents of the 
training schools taught the principles of nursing. Demonstrations 
of bed-side nursing were given mainly by the head nurses in the hos- 
pital wards. The immediate supervision and the employment of such 
opportunity for drill as might arise in the ordinary day's routine, 

1 Read at the Annual Convention, National League of Nursing Education, 
Kansas City, Mo., April, 1921. 
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were also included in the duties of the head nurse. No systematized 
effort was made to relate practical nursing to the sciences underlying 
it, for science as such occupied a small place in the curriculum. 

The standard of practical nursing of those days was for the most 
part that of mechanical routine, the excellence of which depended 
chiefly on the supervision given the work, plus the varying degrees 
of conscientiousness and rote memory displayed by the nurse. Just 
as in other lines in which mechanical effort with repetition results in 
one kind of efficiency, so, under these conditions, there was produced 
a quality of nursing, efficient from one point of view, but sadly un- 
sound except in the case of those who knew enough to know they did 
not know, but whose intelligence carried them far beyond the limits 
of the meagre teaching provided in the curriculum. To this latter 
group, the present generation owes an inestimable debt of gratitude 
for the high idealism and the far-sighted leadership which have al- 
ways characterized their work. 

During the past twenty years, many rapid changes have occurred 
which have significant bearing on the subject of practical nursing; in 
the first place, a conspicuously rapid increase in the number of hos- 
pitals, both private and public, and of training schools established in 
connection with them ; secondly, the changed attitude on the part of 
the public towards hospitals. Increasing numbers of people going 
to hospitals resulted in greater familiarity with nursing work and a 
more wide-spread knowledge of matters of health and disease. 

Within the hospitals themselves, changes were taking place, as 
scientific discoveries, affecting medicine, were constantly being made. 
The growth of medical schools brought more students to the hos- 
pitals for clinical instruction. The addition of research laboratories 
wrought changes in the routine medical treatment and nursing care 
of patients. It will readily be seen, therefore, to what extent the 
actual working conditions of the nurses, especially the head nurses in 
the hospital wards, was affected. More and more of their time was 
devoted to assisting the doctors with technical procedures. The keep- 
ing of patients' records became a more complicated task than for- 
merly. The institution of modern efficiency methods in hospital ad- 
ministration likewise made its demands. The need for uniformity 
in teaching the art side of nursing was beginning to be felt. It could 
be seen that greater uniformity in methods would result in greater 
efficiency from every standpoint, economic as well as professional. 

To meet these needs, the work of the instruction of student nurses 
began to be centralized in one or more persons, usually the super- 
intendent or her assistants, and head nurses were gradually relieved 
of teaching responsibility. This, together with the increased work 
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which the new developments in medical science added to the work of 
head nurses, has resulted in a lessening of their supervision of the 
pupils, a fact much to be regretted. 

In keeping with the general progress of science, nursing educa- 
tion began to be developed along broader and more scientific lines. 
Leaders in the profession struggled to advance nursing education and 
to keep it abreast with the times. The curriculum was enlarged to 
include Bacteriology, Chemistry, Hygiene and Sanitation, Household 
Economics, Elements of Pathology, Special Therapeutics, History of 
Nursing, Psychology, Professional Problems; special branches such 
as Private Nursing, Institutional Nursing, Public Health Nursing, 
Social Service, and others. In recent years a standard curriculum 
for training schools has been compiled and efforts have been made to 
standardize the teaching of practical nursing. Other changes include 
the raising of educational standards for admission to training schools 
and the increase in the number of schools having University affilia- 
tion. 

In connection with all the various changes occurring during this 
period, it is important to note that there was no marked decrease in 
the daily number of working hours of student nurses in hospital 
wards, neither was there any adjustment made in the relation of 
theory and practice, though the practice had become increasingly 
more complicated and exacting, and the amount of theory increased 
in some schools more than two hundred per cent. 

One criticism commonly heard in recent years, from members 
of our own profession, is that the general character of practical nurs- 
ing is becoming poorer, as the schools add to their curricula. In sev- 
eral instances, state boards of examiners report the character of prac- 
tical nursing demonstrated by candidates to be unsatisfactory, and 
indicative of low standards. Are these criticisms just? If so, do the 
changes and developments in the hospitals and training schools ex- 
plain how this condition has inevitably arisen ? Are the criticisms 
symptoms of a transitory stage in nursing development, or is it true 
that there is a decadence in the art of nursing? 

To answer the first of these questions, let us summarize briefly 
the changes which have occurred in training schools. 

Twenty years ago, less than one-half the number of subjects were 
taught than are taught today. The teaching of the earlier schools 
was done, often, by an overburdened superintendent; today instruc- 
tors who have had special preparation for their work, are to be found 
in all the large schools. The teaching was formerly done in one lec- 
ture room, or on the hospital wards ; today, adequately equipped class 
rooms and laboratories are provided and in addition the hospital 
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wards are frequently used for clinical instruction. The proportionate 
number of hours devoted to practical nursing in its various branches 
is greatly increased over what it was formerly. 

The supervision of practical nursing, alone, seems to have suf- 
fered by the changes. Supervision being one of the most important 
factors making for good nursing, it would appear that here a weak 
point in our educational system is revealed. There has been no ade- 
quate substitution for the constant and close supervision formerly 
given by head nurses. Instructors have not had sufficient time to 
supervise student nurses in the early period of their training. Theory 
and practice have not been sufficiently correlated, and the result has 
been a lack of application of theory and poor practice. At the present 
time, there is a tendency in some schools to provide better supervision 
of the student nurses during the first few months of their training, 
when they are forming habits which will determine largely the qual- 
ity of their later work. 

In former years, the place occupied by practical nursing was a 
conspicuous one in the student nurse's education. What place does it 
occupy today in the preparation of the nurse for the various fields 
open to her for future work? We are told that practical nursing is 
the major subject of the curriculum. A study of the curriculum 
shows this to be true. What do we mean by practical nursing? Do 
we convey the same meaning by the word "nursing" as we do by 
"practical nursing"? Is not all nursing practical? 

For the sake of clearness, let us emphasize the word nursing 
rather than the adjective so often accompanying it. In regard to this 
point Miss Nightingale has aptly said, "A nurse should do nothing 
but nurse, — if you want a charwoman, have one, nursing is a spe- 
cialty." 

In order to get a view of what is meant by practical nursing, one 
must look at a nurse's work, freed from traditional mechanical effort 
and drudgery, which has not and which never had a place in nursing. 
Nursing must be inspired by a knowledge of the "why" of the con- 
ditions the nurse meets and of the remedies applied to those condi- 
tions. This knowledge can be obtained in no other way but by a 
sound scientific training. In other words, let there be put into nurs- 
ing all that it is capable of possessing and then place it at the service 
of others in whatever fields it may be the nurse's privilege to work. 

What part does practical nursing play in the various phases of 
nursing activity as, for example, in private nursing, district or public 
health nursing ; in the work of superintendents of nurses in training 
schools, instructors, supervisors and head nurses ? The success of the 
private duty nurse depends entirely upon her practical nursing 
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ability. The district or public health nurse makes her strongest ap- 
peal to the public through the successful care of her sick patients. In 
her notes on district nursing, Miss Nightingale states : "What I want 
is something to do in the cottage ! To sit on a chair and ask questions 
is not the way to have real intercourse from heart to heart with the 
poor or anybody. But, if I know how to nurse them, opportunities for 
doing good would arise of themselves and I should have some definite 
errand to take me in." Regarding the importance of practical nurs- 
ing to superintendents, she says, also, "Unless a superintendent her- 
self knows what the nurse she has to superintend ought to do, she 
is always at a loss. She is never sure of her work. She must, her- 
self, be the measure of her work." 

From the standpoint of the teacher, it is a matter of common 
observation that the strongest impressions made upon the pupils are 
those made by demonstrations of skillful nursing procedures. I have 
personally observed that the admiration of skilled nursing technic 
does not diminish as the pupil advances in her course. On the con- 
trary, her admiration and appreciation increase with her knowledge 
and experience with sick patients. Even students whose interest 
seems greater in the theoretical side of nursing than in the practical 
side never fail to be deeply interested by a dmonstration of a finished 
piece of nursing work. Does the supervisor in a training school any- 
where find her work more warmly appreciated, or do opportunities 
for real service come to her in any situation more than in the super- 
vision of the art of nursing? Does the head nurse measure her use- 
fulness in any way more than in her ability to set the example of what 
nursing means in a hospital ward? 

Concerning the trend of the attitude toward practical nursing, 
what may be said? According to the revised standard curriculum: 
in the first year, out of a total of sixteen subjects extending over three 
hundred and fifty-five hours, one hundred hours are devoted to nurs- 
ing ; in the second year, out of a total of nine subjects, extending over 
one hundred and twenty hours, one hundred hours are devoted to 
nursing; in the third year, out of a total of fourteen subjects, extend- 
ing over one hundred and twenty hours, seventy hours are devoted to 
nursing. This is a total of forty-five per cent of the total number of 
hours given to nursing subjects. If hospital housekeeping, bandag- 
ing, dietetics, and cooking, are included, — subjects devoted entirely 
to nursing occupy fifty-five per cent of the total number of prescribed 
hours. This answers the question regarding the part practical nurs- 
ing shares in the curriculum. 

If we regard the aim of the profession of nursing to be the 
health of the public, the aim of the training school is, therefore, the 
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preparation of public health teachers. Every phase of nursing work 
demonstrates that the nurse is a teacher. How does practical nursing 
help to realize our ideals for the future of public health? It con- 
tributes directly by arousing the interest of the public in all matters 
pertaining to health. Through what she does, rather than what she 
says, the nurse makes the appeal, stimulates the interest, and initiates 
the habits she desires to maintain in those whom she serves and 
teaches. 

The best nurse niay be defined, as the psychologist has defined 
the best lawyer and the best physician : "The best lawyer is not the 
one who knows most about law, but the one who can get the most 
lawsuits honorably. The best physician is not the one who knows 
most about medicine, but the one who can cure most patients." May 
we not say that the best nurse is not the one who knows most about 
the theory of nursing, or the history of nursing, or statistics concern- 
ing nursing, or nursing legislation, although all of these are vital, 
but rather she is the one who can nurture and cherish the greatest 
number of sick and well, according to the laws of health, mind, and 
body. 

To come into possession of the art of nursing, our knowledge 
must be built on the only foundation on which all art is built, namely, 
science. Not all student nurses, in the beginning of their training are 
interested in the scientific principles underlying their work. May not 
the desired interest be aroused by an appeal to the art side of nursing, 
in the truest meaning of this phrase, and by opening the door of oppor- 
tunity for them so that they may come into possession of the truths 
by which the art is achieved. 

Let us endeavor to raise our art to the highest possible level and 
maintain it for its own sake. Through his finished product the 
sculptor reveals his science. Others, imitating his art, discover the 
scientific laws by which his masterpiece was created. 

From the finished product of the art in nursing, there will be 
developed the truth of science upon which our profession may safely 
be founded. Then, indeed, will the activities of professional nursing 
reveal practical nursing as "the finest of the fine arts." 

AN INSTITUTE IN CALIFORNIA 

An institute for administrators and instructors in schools of 
nursing was held in San Francisco, under the direction of the State 
League of Nursing Education, and following the state nurses' annual 
convention. The programme covered two days and one-half, — Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday morning, August 4, 5 and 6; there were 
no evening sessions. The registration showed an attendance of one 
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hundred and sixteen. Forty-eight schools were represented either 
by their superintendent or instructor, or both. There were also in 
attendance eleven head nurses and supervisors, nineteen public health 
nurses, three instructors in Hygiene and Home Nursing courses, nine 
nurses representing alumnae associations. 

The topics selected for this limited time were those thought to 
be of particular interest to the teachers from the pedagogical stand- 
point. Professors from the University of California and Mills Col- 
lege contributed most generously; superintendents and instructors 
conducted round tables. The student nurses of the San Francisco 
hospital, where the Institute was held the first day, presented a re- 
markable series of demonstrations, directed by their instructors. 
At Letterman General Hospital the Institute was held, on the last 
morning, in the class room of the Army School of Nursing, where 
class room equipment, trays, etc., were on exhibition. 

The topics discussed included Psychology of Teaching; The Ques- 
tion, — How to Formulate and Present ; Basic Education for Students 
of Nursing; The Normal Girl, — Her Problems and Difficulties; The 
Place of Psychology in the Curriculum; Methods of Teaching Chem- 
istry, Bacteriology, Anatomy and Physiology, Materia Medica, Im- 
portance of Records; Arranging Class Schedules; The Question of 
Electives During the Course of Training; Importance of Psychiatry 
to Nurses; Student Government. The latter topic was presented by 
three students from different schools, in a very able and interesting 
manner. 

The intense interest shown by every one who attended and the 
unanimous request for another, bids fair to see the Institute an annual 
function. The inspiration derived from three days of close concen- 
tration on methods of teaching, given by masters of pedogogy, cannot 
but be of immeasurable assistance to the teachers in our schools, and 
in these we are including, with our instructors and head nurses, super- 
visors and those concerned intimately with the theoretical and prac- 
tical teaching of our students. 

During the Institute there were on exhibit pamphlets, reprints, 
also photographs of Miss Nightingale and Miss Delano, from National 
Headquarters. Many availed themselves of this opportunity to secure 
literature and photographs for their class rooms. 



